The Story of British Diplomacy
Czar s Asiatic dominions gave Russia the protectorate of the Danubian provinces. The Treaty of Adria-nople, however, gave the Czar much less than he had expected and had long held out for; there was no sign of help coming to England from Vienna, even if British diplomacy had averted the Adrianople arrangement. Aberdeen's views about Russia were in general consistency with those of Canning, and, in his later years, of Pitt. Towards Russia, indeed, the line taken by our Foreign Office was the same under Aberdeen as it had been under Dudley. With both these ministers the English policy always was to prevent Russia from isolated action as the liberator of any oppressed nationalities whatever. Aberdeen had no sooner become Foreign Secretary than he sent Lord Heytesbury to our embassy at St Petersburg, with instructions showing his disbelief in Russian promises and his apprehension of a Russian advance. Soon after the new ambassador's appointment, Aberdeen heard that the Czar had directed the blockade of the Dardanelles. He at once sent out word that all English ships, whatever they carried, must be outside this operation. Russia yielded ; the blockading orders were cancelled. A coolness was left between the two governments, and the Treaty of London ceased to be the subject of Anglo-Russian co-operation. In 1807, as has been seen, Napoleon had resolved in no case to allow the Russian occupation of Constantinople. Aberdeen formed the same determination in 1828 ; he never afterwards departed from it. As regards the Treaty of Adrianople, the facts concerning Aberdeen's connection with it are very simple. He disliked and
condemned its concessions to Russia, not less strongly
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